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ABSTRACT 

The number of entrants to the labor i^orKet today in 
most sub-Sahara African countries far exceeds the number of new jobs 
generated by the economy. This mismatch is one of the most serious 
problems the region faces. With too few jobs to go around ^ vocational 
training should focus on the generation of self-employment 
possibilities. In the mid-197Ds the International Labour Office and 
the Swedish International Development Authority tea^l up to develop 
and try ouc a new apprc^ch to the creation of rural employment 
through training^ After 10 years, an investment of more than S5.3 
million, and much trial and error ^ a successful approach has bern 
developed for the creation of rural employment. The Skill Development 
for Self-Reliance (SDSR) program has been applied in Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Zambia. The overall SDSR strategy aims at creating 
self -employment for rural youth and women. It uses existing 
government training structures and financial institutions, and it 
applies a comprehensive approach to ensure ^he profitability of 
business activity on a sustained basis. There are five key program 
elements of the SDSR approach to rural income generation and 
self-employment: (1) market analysis? (2) selection of entrepreneurs,- 
(3) training; (4) credl^? and (5) fcllow-up/monitoring* Now the SDSR 
program faces the issues of expansion on a larger scale and the 
creation of a supporting infrastructure. (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



ThepuTjK>x of m^pre^tuatkm is m e^hm stmte af Ae main finding ptm the experience of the 
Intematicmal Labmur Office (ILO) in tmimng f^(^e for self-employrmm m- micm-enterprises in 
AfriccL In fNirdaUar I famts m what we ha\^ fmmd tol^em effective ap[^tMch in imining small 
scale entrspmmrs in nml areas. I will also tmich on the need for pestmctwing established systems 
of vmatimml trainit^ in \fiew of imvaUing and ejected wage unemplq^nent in Africa. 



I THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN AFRICA 



nie number of entrants to the labour market today in mcwt sub-Sahara African countries far 
exceeds the numJ^r of new jobs generated by the ^nomy. This mismatch represents one cf the 
most serious problems the region fates. Table 1 and Diagram la illustrate the dilemma: 



Tabkl£ 
The Typical African Case 



Population 


50%BBd^a^ 15 


Economically Actlre 


33%-50% 


ofwfaidi 


10% inwa^enplojnient 




$5% Is ^rteoltai^ mtor 




25% is noB-^rfcBltnre, 




informal s^eUxt. 



also Diagram 2 for conceptualization of the segments of the African labour market (Note: all 
diagrams appear at Uie end of the text). 

Let us now look at the dynamics, the relative growth of the labour market and ^age employment. 
Table 2 and Diagram lb elaborate on the generic ca?*.. 
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Tabfe2 

Dynamics of the AfHom Labour Market 



Labfmrfi»m 33%- 




5^ 




MSS Gremik pM. (5%) 




Ratfo oimewmttsasts to i 







Let us consider some actual examples, as shown in Table 3 and Diagram la 



Tabie3 



COUNTRY 


Pi^^ldtioxi 




Wage Emplojmeot 


(^Ith^) 






(miltkms) 


(mifiiims) 


ratio 






40% 




94% 


gms 
ratio 


M9 


ujm 

(MOO 


46% 


1^ 
e.7toi 


1A3% 


ratio 


&0 


34N)0 
0i»66 


50% 


Oi)SO 
26.1 to 1 


1.7% 



Another way to kx>k at the mismatch is to (^mpare the number of sdiool leavers from the various 
levels with generation of new wage employment. Let us take Zambia, an e^reme case, as an 
example. Etetw^n mid-1970 and mid-1^) the numter of school lea^^^s who enteral the latour 
market from all levels of the school system increased by 36% to about 160,000 per 5«ar. O^r the 
same period formal sector emplc^ent, that is wage empbyment, actually d^rea^ by 5% to 
360,0(X). Clearfy, it is impc»ssible to fit 1^,(KX) new entrants into a laboui market thai gives wage 
employment only to a total of 360,(XX) i^r^ns. 

Are you (X)nvin(x«> there is a problem, a ma^ive pn^lem, of wage unemployment in j^rica? 
What happens when there is not enough wage jot« to go around? There are only three 
alternative: I) unemplqj^d, which cannot go on im Qnitely, 2) take a jd; in subsistence 
agriculture or in the urban informal sector, or 3) create a new Job for yourself. Are there any 
other alternatives? 
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The fesue for vocational training in A&ica h the following: r^hat should training be like when there 
are not eno^igh wage jc^ to go arouiKL At present most vocational training institutions in Africa 
prepare people for formal wage empkjyment, that fcM- 10% of the labour fot^e. What about the 
other 90%? That ^ w^at I am going to talk about today, a sparfffc approach to the generation of 
self-employn^t that hss been €fe\^ped and works in three countries in Africa. I would like to 
stre^ that ths h only one good example among many. I will talk about only one of several things 
that are being doi^ and that go in the same direction. 



n A STRATEGY FOR RURAL SELF-EMPLOYMENT IN AFRICA 



In the mid-197Us ILO ai^ the Sw^d^ International I^^^topment Authority (SIDA) teamed up 
to devetop and try out a new approach to the creatton of rural employment through Uaining. 
After tai years, an investment of more than US$ 53 milUon, much trial, error and reshaping, we 
think a highly succ^sfrii approsK^h b^n devebped for the creation of rural employment It is 
called ^kill Etevekipraent for Sdf-Reliance", or SDSR for short It has been applied in three 
countri^ Kenya, Tanzama and Zambia (fee Diagram 3, map). 

SDSR has demonstrated beyond doubt that: 

- target groups can be reached and assist«J without heavy capital inputs or drain on 
government budgets; 

- these ^uf^ can and do innovate, organize and take risls, given the no^essary stimulus and 
adequate support; and 

- measures to imtitutkinali^ and sustain the pnx^ can be ^tablished 

The overall SDSR strategy aims at creating self employment for rural youth and women; It uses 
©dsting government training structure and financial institutions; and it applies a comprehensive 
approach to ensure the profitability of bi^iness activity on a sustained basis. 

TTiis approach is in marked cxintr^t with several prt^us attempts^ at promoting ^If-employment 
and income generation. Such prc^mmes have often provided only skill training or only set up 
some revohring funds with no consideration of other complementary requirements critical for 
entrepreneurial devetapment As a result, the impact of th^ programmes has been marginal and 
the eosnomic enterprise short lived. 

Hie SDSR strategy is directed at prodding a comprehensKfe package of supjxjrt to rural 
entrepreneurs which integrate all the factoid essential to successful income generation. What 
sets SDSR apart from other approaches is: 

- it involves community leaders and intended beneficiaries in needs assessments; 

- it doesn't train anyone until a profitable business has already \xen identifiwi; 

- it carefully selects those peop^ most likefy to sua;:€^; 

- it pays as much or more attention to training in bisiness skills as in technical production 
skills; 

- it doesn't train anyone until the sources of credit are in place for start up and initial business 
operation; 
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- finally £DSR doesn*t leave the pemm to sink or swim; it gives him or her intensive support 
throu^ on-the- job training. 

4 I>)^nH that sound simple? Eto^n't that souik! sensibte? Isn't that the approach jrou would lake 

if you were doing it? This h not something new, and a^n» it is only one of several good ammples, 
but two things make it umqtie: first, the parts make an integrated whole and second, it is being 
appii^ at the gimroots in bmrale areas. 



m KEY PROGRAMME ELEMENTS 



These are tl^ five key elements of the SI>SK approach to rural income generation and 
self-empkqrment I wouM like to take you through each one (Diagram 4). The use of national 
staff for actual execution of the entire process aUows for greater tocal insights and for cost 
eff(^tiven^. 

A Market Analysis 

The first key element in the SDSR approach is the identification and appraisal of business 
opportunities. Ths consists of two stefs. The first step, once a district has been chosen, h to 
conduct a commuaiij seeite a^c^meBt This k a structured process, for which numerous forms 
and guidelines have been prepared, t^toi and lefined (Diagram 5). The e^ential featun .re 
that two types of commum'ty pou|K are estab&hed: the viliage leadership and various interest 
grou{» im^lmiing the target populatbns of youth and women. Th&& grou{» made a guid&i ana^is 
of tte ]dtHh of bustne^ opportunities that might exist hxsXfy Topics covered are inventory of 
existing bisinesses, availabflify of r'w materials, kteiK fit>m other areas, etc Each group 
makes a list of new bi^n^ses that have p^sed the initial serening, from which about 10 "project 
kleas" are selected for a qukk market surv^. ^condaiy sources, such e& reports, government 
officiate and bi^iness peopte, are consulted for validation of (immunity projm ideas. 

Projort appraisal: TTie second major step, apprakal, b undertaken cn those ideas that have the 
highest potential A ccHnmon ^»«akn^ in promoting viable business ventures has always !^n 
the inad^uate stiKly of the competitive and marketing mues. As a r^ult, the business activity is 
often short-lived, or provide minimal profits. Partkulariy in rural areas, wheie k)cal markets are 
liraitcxl, raw materials and techiKitogy difficult to abtmn, it & even more oiidal that youth, women 
and their supporters are fiiUy aware of the amdiUom for success. SDSR has devetoped a proj«:t 
appraisal tool to ensure that only viable business kle^ are promoted (Diagram 7). Basically, it 
aims at identifying unrealistic or questionable a^umptions relevant to the clientele and 
suggesting ways in which actwiti« couW be modified to improve profitability. Only when business 
opportunities have passed thfc rigorous analysis are clients selected and train«l. 

Examples of viable business opportunities in niral Africa are operation of grain mills, manufacture 
of agricultural took, charcoal stoves and kerosene lamps, beds, tables and chairs, bee keeping, 
milk production and making school uniforms. 

B Selection of &itrepreneur$. 

Jn eveiy countiy the number of people who are inherently entrepreneurial is limited: maybe only 
5% of the population. Since rraources are scarce, it » vital to spend them on the right people 
-that 5 % of the population m«it likely to succeed. But success b problematic given the difficult 
target groups selected for the SDSR programme. Rural youth tend to be inexperienced, lack 
e)q)osure to business concepts, rarely consider the need to re-inv^t profits, have no cmserehip of 
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productive resource ami am often be a difficult target population to ufdress. Rural women, 
being heavily enga^ in (kHR^tk and agricultural tMks, are bound by time and household 
constraints. Tl^ often fmm little or m acce^ to, or control over, productive r^urces, their 
educational lewb are for the mcKt part low or m»i-exstent, they usually lack marketable skills and 
their expc^ure to the ttemam^ of lite broader market economy outside the household and village 
is limited. How's that for a chaltenge! 

One way SDSR has chc^en to counteract these probksms is to involve groups, or partnerships. 
This mechankm has proved to be effective. In rural areas where individual women or, for that 
matter, rural youth, have hardly any say, @t>ups provitte kSentity, strength and solidarity. Credit, 
equipment, technok^ and management training are often nKSt efficiently tended on a group 
b^k Ooifiiequently, entrepreneurs are given the optk>n to partidpate in the SDSR programme 
either ^ grcHi{» or as individuals. Another way has been to concentrate on individuate who have 
suffident maturity and ^sperience. Young adults in the age range 25-30 have been shown to have 
a better suco^ rate. 

The actual sel^:tion process depends heavily on community support and decision-making 
(Diagram 8). At communis meetings kx^ residents are inform^ about the programme and 
potentially fef^ljle busing ideas. Applkants fill out forms designed to reveal 1) motivation of 
the client, 2) ability and e^qjerknce, 3) comprehei^n of busing enterprise and 4) resources 
available to in^ into the business (a proxy for commitment). The applications are screened by a 
project mana^ment committee. Roughly twice the number of persons who can ultimately be 
accepted into training are invito (with parents and (immunity leaders) to a two-day workshop. 
Applicants are then given distance in preparing a brief busing plan, covering the enterprise 
tl^ wish to undertake. Th^ potential enterpri^ are chosen from among those identified 
through market analysis. The businm plan includes such thin^ as source of supply for 
productkin, a market anatyss and a cash flow analysis (Diagram 9). Final selec'Jons are made in 
the presence of (immunity leaders based on the quality of the business plan and interviews by tlie 
(ximmtttee. 

C Training 

Training b the cornerstone of the SDSR approach. It makes use of the following existing rural 
training institutions: 

Youth Poiyt^hnics Kenya 
Folk E^^k^ment College Tanzania 
Youth Training Centers Zambia 

The training ii^titutions are in an excellent position to provide relevant and sustained assistance 
to their clients because they are in ck^ contact with the rural population, particularly rural youth 
who have received basic skills trainmg. Baension staff/iostructors of the centers are key to the 
successful devetopment of entrepreneurial programmes. However, what is lacking and is required 
within these institutfcins are measures to enhance their capacity to promote rural business 
devekipmenL 

Training takes place for one month, at the training centre and at the proposed busing site. The 
training covers three areas: technical, business and social skills. The bt«:hnicaia part of training 
aims at enabling the trainee, who has already received basic training, to produce the desired 
product or service. It focuses on the manufacture of prototypes planned for sale. It is trainee 
centered, b^ed on a needs ass^sment of the indivkiual or group. It is non-formal. And it is 
"minimalkt", limited to the essential knowledge, skills and attitudes the trainee must acquire. This 
cuts down training time. 
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As mudif or more, time k sf^nt on man^^seat aM m^mimtimuii trainii^ as on t^hnical 
training, le. tte skOh nc^ioi to start up and cerate succ^fuliy a rural bt^ine^ For ^cample, 
carpenters, besH^ reiving techmod skilk, mmt abo knmv tow to cost and price tbeir prc^ucts, 
develop marketing strategies to ensure good sales and profits, know book-keeping skills to 
maintain adequate retx>rds and obtain credit Considerable effort is also spent during training on 
revising and refimng the busine&s plan. 

The "sociar part of the training compbments the technical and business skills. A major efTon is 
made, espedaily vAtl young adults, to make them understand the individual responsibilities th<:y 
wiU have as they enter self-cmploymcnt 

D Credit 

The need for capital for small business stands as a high prkirity in rural areas. Unfortunate^, it is 
a resource to which most young people and women have limited or no access. Credit is essential if 
training is to be used and micro enterprises started. This requirement, however, was not 
recognised in the original conception of the SDSR programme. In fact, SDSR did not "take off 
until access to small business loans was built in as an integral part of the programme in 1^7. 

The major obstacle that confront rural dwellers in gaining aca»s to cr«iit are the policies of the 
financial institutions. Banks require collateral, favour the provision of large over small loans, use 
lengthy administrative procedures for extending credit and have misgivings about rural women 
and youth who are considered high risk clientele. Thci^e policies and practices need to be 
changed. Stringent collateral requirements must be waived in favour of group guarantees. And 
the uses of cr«iit must become more flexible, for short or medium terms, for individuals or 
collective enterprises and for both farms and non-farm activities. But I would like to stre^ SDSR 
is no window for privileged access to subsidised credit No reduction in market interest rates is 
sought: the rural businesses have to become successful under prevailing market rates. These rates 
may be even higher than the market because of the ^ra admuiistrative ct^ts of handling small 
bans, which average about US$ 700. 

The SDSR programme now begins with the identiHcation of an e?dsting financial institution that 
will assume administratis r^poisibility to channel cr^it to SDSR rural clients (Diagram 10). 
The foik^ng institutiom are currently being used: 

Barclays Bank Kenya 
Cooperative and Rural 

Development Bank (CRDB) Tanzania 
Credit Unbn Societi<s 

Associations (CUBA) Zambia 

The question raised this process of obtaining cr^it is this: is it too easy? ShouW not the 
wjuW-t^ entrepreneur have to go out and crfjtain his or her own cr^it as a t^t of suitability? In 
the ca^ of Africa, however, there usually are no pre-existing source of small-scale credit for 
)^ung entrepreneurs without (^liateraL Hie real question is not whether automatic access to 
cn^it is a good thing, but rather what can done with it? That bring us to follow tlirough. 

E Foliow-Up/Monitoring 

A common, yet major, problem in income-generation and self-employment programmes has been 
the lack of continuous and intensive follow-up. Business activities linked to the credit component 
need close and constant supers%ion and monitoring if tl^ are to be profitable, and to assure 
sdiedui^ rep^ments on the loans. The obj^^tiv^ of the follow through ph£^, which lasts at 
least six months intensive^, are to identify and correct problems that txcuv, to reinforce training 
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and to cAtatQ finback on th& stio^ ol variom eateqir^^* An c^mhre monitoring form has 
b^n developed cxivering stert-up artivities, raw material^ financial ^tivities and marketing 
(Diagram 1 !)• By using training centre staff as the primary octenslon workers, the cc^t of follow 
up is kept relatively tow, about $? - $3 per vsit This k> reasonable even for the low a -^rage loan 
size. Comn^rdal iKmk staff are ctoiety invohred in fdlow-up monitoring ^rk. 

Experk!H% ^ far h^ been highty emxiuraging. Repayment rat^ are mraordinariiy high at ^% 
of the bans extendi TTiere fc, thm, rcM>m for ^line in this rate wiihout jeopardizing the 
succ^ of the overall prc^ramnie. What acrounts fcsr tf» suc4^si? The omnentrat^ attention of 
project initiation is undoubted^ one reason. Hie accuracy of market analysis is another. But 
what underlies the success k the community pce^^ure arel sup{K>rt inherent in the SI>SR 
approm:h. Thk k partkularly important in rural Africa where inform^ networks are typically 
sfmng. 



IV PROBLEMS and ISSUES 



The SDSR programme is certainly not as simple as I have {K>rtrayed it here. And it could never by 
itself solve the prc^lems of massive unemplc^fment in Africa. But it is an approach that wodcs, 
albeit on a limited scale so far. 

One of the issuer SDSR now facc^ is "going to scale,*" that is, expanding and replicating the 
approadi on a large enou^ scale to make a sizable impact Thk is the classic dilemma of 
programme that require labour intemive supfKirt The big prc^rammes don*t woric at all. The 
small ones work, but don*t have wide impact One of the oK^t difficult elements of such 
expansion has to \^ the supporting infrastructure. Government workers, ^f^nally instnictors, 
simply are not paid enough in mc^ of th^e a>untr^ to be exp^ted to do a creditable NGC^ 
may have a comparative advant4.ge here Another i^ue is getting the staff at training institutions 
to change roles, in effect to bmsme busing extension agents as ^11 as instructors. ! think these 
are solvabie problems. 

I hope thb case has abo brought into fc^us a broader qi^tion of ^ktin^ training institutions in 
Africa, namely: what to do with vocational training imtitutions that were built up on the 
expectation of a Rowing nKxkra (wage) sector. H^e ^qiectations ha^ not been realised. As a 
consequence training institutioi^ are preparing p^f^ for jd^ that simpfy do not and will not 
- exist in the fore^able future How shouki th^e training institutions \^ changed to reflect the 
surpl'js of labour compared with wage jobs? That is, I think, the mc^t ^^ntial qu^tion for 
vocational training in Africa today. 



TYPICAL AFRICAN CASE 

Diagram la 



Total Populatioit Labour Market 




DYNAMICS OF THE AFRICAN LABOUR MARKETT 


Population, say 100,{XX) 
(33%) Labour Force 33.(K)0 
3.5% growth p.a. = 1,155 new jobs needed 


Diagram lb 

Ratio: 1,155 Entrants _7 
165 Jobs 1 


Wage Employment 10% * 33% = 3 3% (33(K)) 
Grawth p.a. (165 new jobs generated) 


/ New \ 

1 ^ ^--N. 1 



AFRICAN EXAMPLES 

Diagram Ic 




PI AS^ .g; AFRICAN HARKET 



RURfti 



mm 



SELF-ENPLQYNENT 
•I- apprentices 



MA6E ENPLOYNENT 



Traditional agriculture 
subsistence (non-Ronetlsed) 
self-ei^loyed peasants 
Including sany ^temm 



v^eas'ahls Vssoci atl OTs^v^^^^^^ 



S^\e^Va\lmVtc>^^^$^^ 



Modern agriculture 




INFORIIAL 



A&RICULTURAL 



NON-Ag^!CULTURAL 



+ - Indicates trend over t1^ 



LEAST DEVELOPED CCHJNTRXES 
(AFRICA) 




DEVELOPED COIMTRIES 

(USA) 



nr 






urban 



Inforisal 
formal 



u 
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A STRATEGY FOR SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
IN RURAL AFRICA 
(ILO/SDSR) 



Diagram 4 



1 

MARKET 
ANALYSIS 



SELECTION OF 
ENTREPRENEURS 



I 



TRAINING IN 
BUSINESS AND 
PRODUCTION SKILLS 



I 



4 

CREDIT 



I 



SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT 



I 



FOLLOW-UP 
MONITORING 
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MARKET ANALYSIS 
(ILO/SDSR) 

Diagram 5 



STEPl 

COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



POTENTIAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

IDENTIFIED 



STEP 2 



PROJECT APPRAISAL 



/ ^ 

PROFITABLE PROJECTS 
IBENTIFIED 
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COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

(ILO/SDSR) 

Diagram 6 



AREA 
TO BE ASSESSED 
roENTEFIED 



I 



LOa4L APPROVAL 



I 



LEADERSHIP 
ADVISORY 
ESTABUSHED 



PANEL 



I 



I 



DATA 
COLLECTION 
BYSDSRTEAM 



I 



INTEREST GROUPS ESTABLISHED 
E.G. MEN, WOMEN'S GROUPS, YOUTHS 



E^CH GROUP 



- MAKES INVENTORY OF AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES 

- IDENTIFIES BOTTLENECKS 

- MAKES INVENTORY OF EXISTING 
BUSINESSES 

- IDENTIFIES AND RANKS BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

i ~ 



INVENTORY OF FEASIBLE BUSINESSES 




MARKET SURVEY OF TOP 10 PROJECTS 
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TOP 5 IDEAS SELECTED 
FOR PROJECT APPRAISAL 

15 ^ . 



SDSR 

PROJECT APPRAISAL FORMAT 



Diagram 

(A) Market Area Descriptbe Background 

(B) General Description of Proposed Enterprise 
Description of Proposed Clients 

(C) Competitive and Marketing Analysis 

(I) Suppliers 
(n) Competitors 
(in) Customers 
(IV)Badcers 

(D) Operating Requirements 

(I) Managemmt 

- Leadership 

- Specialisation and res{K)nsibilities 

- Personal relation 

- Financial controls 

- Planning 

(II) Production 

- Con.iition i.e. premises, tools and equipment 

- Stores: Raw materials and stocks in process 

- Material utilisation 

- Product quality 

- Product output 

- Production and delivery schedules 
(HI) Marketing 

- Customer satisfaction 

- Advance orders 

- Promotion 
-Pricing 

- Competitive position 
(£) Training needs Analysis 

(F) Cash Flow Analysis and Financial Requirements 
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SELECTION PROCESS 
(ILO/SDSR) 

Diagram 8 



LOCAL RESIDENTS INFORMED 
OF SDSR PROGRAMME AT 
COMMUNITY MEETINGS 

1 

POTENTIAL APPUCANTS COMPLFTE FORMS 



PROJECT MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 
REVIEWS AND RANKS APPUCANTS 

SHORT-UCTED APPLICANTS 
INWTED TO 2-DAY 
WORKSHOP 

1 

APPUCANTS PREPARE 
BUSINESS PLAN 



PROJECT MANAGEMENT COMMTTTEE 
REVIEWS BUSINESS PLANS AND 
INTERVIEWS CANDIDATES 





^ — . 






TRAINEES 






SELECTED 






^ T ^ 


















TRAINING BEGINS 











SDSR 
BUSINESS PLAN 



Diagram 9 

A BACKGROUND ^ * 

Who are you personal details including age, schooling, qualiiScations, 

e}q>erience jobs done and position held. 

If others are involved, carefully explain their function in the business. 



B THE PROJECT 

As clearly as possible explain what type of business you intend to start 

c coMPEmnvE and markft analysis 

- Who will be your suppliers of raw materials 

- Who will be your conqjetitors 

- What are their weaknesses 

- What op|K)rtunities do you see for your business once you start 

- What threats or hazards do you think exist in this business 

- How do you intend to cope with the mentioned hazards. 

D CUSTOMERS 

- Who will be your customers 

- Where are they (place) 

- How many are they 

£ BACKERS 



Who or which organisations do you think will provide some assistance to you 



starting up your business. 



F OPERATING REQUIREMENTS 



m 



- How do you intend to manage your busin^ ss 

- How do you intend to organise production i.e. who will buy in raw materials, 
who will do machinery, etc and how do j intend to organise it. 
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Diagram 9 

Page2 



G CASH FLOW FOR \^EAR1 

On the basis of your management and production plans and on a monthly basis how 
mudi cash do you expect into the business and how much do you expect out of the 
business. 



MONTH 

123456789 10 11 12 



Cash Inflow 



I) 


Retained Earning 


H) 


Sales 


in) 


Loan 


IV) 


Own Equity 




Total Inflow 


Cash Outflow 


I) 


Machine and Equipment 




Raw Materials 


ni) 


Loan Repayment 


IV) 


Piece Rate Wage 


V) 


Rent 


VI) 


Transport 


vn) 


Maintenance 


Vffl) 


Licence 


IX) 


Total outflow 


X) 


Net Cash Flow 


XI) 


Distribution 


XH) 


Retained Earnings 



ERIC 
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PROCESS OF OBTAINING CREDIT 

(ILO/SDSR) 



Diagram 10 



ERIC 



IDE^nFTCAllON OF 

FINANCIAL iNsmnmoN 

TO ADMINISTER CREDIT 



1 



CANB^OATES 
PREPARE DRAFT 
BUSINESS PLANS 



I 



CANDIDATES SCREES^ BY 
CREDIT COMMITTEE BEFORE 
ACCEPTANCE FOR TRAINING 



T 



DURING TRAINING BUSINESS 
PLANS ARE REFINED, INCLUDING 
NEED FOR CREDIT 



I 



INSTRUCTOR VERIFIES 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION 
OFTHAINING 



I 



L 



CANDIDATES INTERVIEWED BY 
BANK OFFICER FOR APPROVAL 
OF CREDIT 



T 



CREDIT DISBURSED TO SUCCESSFUL 
CANDIDATES IN INSTAIXMENTS 
VU INVOICE FOR NEEDED GOODS 



I 



REPAYMENT 



20 



Phase 



— SELECTION 



TRAINING 



CREDIT 



FOLLOW-UP 
MONITORING 



CLIENT VISITATION FORM 
ILO/SDSR 



Diagram 11 



A. START UP ACnvmES 



1. Premie cc^i^et^? 

2. licences ccmi^bted? 

3. StifiSc^^ suf^)^? 

4 Necessary equ^»x^iit avaU^^? 

5. Devek^)^ maricetiiig 

6. A^uate sti^i^ for ^{rii^? 



7. Mai^cl^gde^&iped? 

8. EslaUi&bed sd^ule? 

9. Are |»txltias d^day^? 

10. Vk^i^ ^j^ute kiiown? 
11 Attractive busk^ss ^n? 

12. Wiffk eavinmaiesit appropriate? 



L Are materials available? 

Z Arequamittessuffickm? 

3« Are p[keB Cab? 

4. Isqimlkyacoq^at^? 



RAW MATERIALS ACTIVITIES 

5. Materials used properly? 

6. Materials ^ored property? 

7. Tods asd ^impmeitt adequate? 

8. WeQ maintaiBed? 



L Emi^byees stdlted? 

2. ProducttCT well organised? 

3. Work sd^i^ in place? 



C PRODUCTION PROCESS 

4. PrtKluction quaUty acceptable? 

Quantity ac(^ptable? 
6. Working {H-emises acceptable? 



D. FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 



RECORD KEEPING 

1. Cash Book available? 

2. Uptod^e? 

3. All transac^imis recorded? 



BUDGETING 

5. Is there budget? 

6. Is it fdlowed? 

7. Are f^odttc^ cc^ed? 

8. WeU priced? 

9. Suffide:k£ working capital? 



CREDIT/DEBIT 



10. Cre<&tc»s fm»n{^ paid? 

11. Loan repajnsieitf up to date? 



13. Del^c^ I^^^ <m tinse? 

14. Om^andti^ cte!^? 



E. MARKETING ACTIVITIES 



ERiC 



MARKET 

1. K&o^H4e<^ customer needs? 
Z Cu^omera seem satined? 
3. New oi^OT^rs acquired? 



PRO'^UCT 

4. Product quality aj^efrtable? 

5. Suffident quality? 

6. I^odu<4 attractive? 

7. Selling more or less? 



BUSINE^ 

& Locatkm ^ikal^? 

9. P^>{^a^^eof bcaticHi? 



PRICING 

10. Are prkes accef^able? 

11. Are prices competitive? 

12. Is the profit margin sufiBdent? 



PROMOnON^ADVERTISING 



iX Do c^^mi^s have kiKiviiec^e dl jmKluas? 

14. Is^iixiardinfd^? 

15. Areimid^tewdlpft^^tt^ 



16. 
17. 



Are products easily a^ulable? 
Are sanq^ product available? 



3SI 



